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| Progress or Problems 


By FaTuer P. H. Dacneau 
Marist College, Member of the Executive Committee 


Progress and problems are synonymous. They are identical twins. Garb 
them as you will, disguise them at your pleasure, yet you will find them 
‘lways hand in hand, difficult to identify and perplexing to distinguish 
ipart. They both walk the paths of every day life. They cross your 
‘ ersonal responsibilities. They mingle in the affairs of every hamlet, 
jountry, or organization. ; 

) From its earliest days our country has had problems, difficult and stupen- 
jous. The effort to overcome them or to minimize their dreaded conse- 
juences has constituted the growth and progress of this land. 

/ Wherever you have problems you can have progress by solving them 
ficcessfully. When you shirk the eventualities that are bound to arise in 
faily life then you may expect a disastrous ending. 

{ Our Southern Association has many problems to confront. Thank God 
or that! These problems will insure a vigorous life stream to build up the 
Ynews of the future. The outlook is quite optimistic. This can be judged 
y the past. The Association has been rocked by the vicissitudes of past 
orms and to-day is basking in the full calm of the noon-day sun. 

4 During the world war, our schools were depleted, funds were low, edu- 
ation apparently was at a stand-still. But, already we are on the rebound. 
whe schools of America proved to be the bulwark of our nation in its great- 
crisis of all. Trained men and women were desperately needed. 

4 The nation readily found a huge reservoir of prepared personnel in our 
@llege professors and in the teachers of our secondary and elementary 
Shools. Thousands became officers in the armed forces. Multitudes took 
‘ter the myriads of technical and official jobs absolutely needed for the 
cess of the all-out war forced upon us. 

Graduates and students from every level of school life were found to have 
ose skills necessary to make the finest fighters in the world. Youngsters 
do could tinker with engines and drive jalopies of any description became 
= finest airmen and mechanical experts. Boys who had learned how to 
jay the game with intelligence and codperation, were molded into the 
Jeatest winning team of all. The problems of every day life and com- 
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The Southern Association had solved the problems of the past and had 
insured the healthy growth in our schools that made all this possible. 

Now that the war is over and a newness of life and effort lies before us, 
there is no reason to fear for the future. 

Surely there are many problems confronting us. We are living in a 
rapidly changing world. The experiences of the war years are surging 
over us in gigantic sea waves. We would make a desperate mistake if we 
would attempt to solve them all at once. 

With all the problems solved, we could close our books, quit work, and 
destroy the reason for our continuance. However, we have every incentive 
in the world to function on as a mutual help to one another. The Southern 
Association is a steady and constant stimulant to growth and improvement. 

What are some of the problems that rear their threatening heads before 
us? I could name a dozen, and you could probably double this number. 

Perhaps one of the most urgent will be to have our schools develop a more 
scientific attitude in our citizens. Our boys and girls must become scientific 
minded. It should not be necessary for our nation to be compelled tc 
comb foreign countries for scientists in time of need. And this means ir 
every phase of life: In armaments, in food, in textiles, in drugs, in dyes, ir 
microscopic life. Who is not aware of the possibility that the next war may 
be one of atoms and germs? It would be a sad commentary on our edu: 
cational facilities, and a disastrous tragedy to allow the enemy to have the 
advantage over us. 

Perhaps we should also encourage globe consciousness. With once re: 
mote places now only hours away, we need to know the customs, the lam 
guages, the geography, the climatic conditions, the political and socia 
thinking of our not too far distant neighbors. 

One of the “musts” in the near future is the promotion of the socia: 
standing of the school personnel. ‘There must be a certain halo and prestig; 
surrounding the educators of our youth. Children learn both by word ano 
example and probably more by the later. Nature has made them bor: 
imitators. They cannot as yet reason, nor can they understand the precisi 
meaning of words. They see and they do. They hear and they believ 
Parents, clergy, and teachers are their youthful models. Criticism of thei 
instructors, expressions or deeds not above reproach make their mark upo 
the young developing mind. Teachers should be deeply impressed wit: 
the realization that they have a vocation; that they belong to a hallowe 
profession, sacred to a certain extent. To look upon the teaching professi 
as a job, as a stepping stone to some better thing, is to desecrate one of tk 
fundamental props of our national and social life. Teachers should be iti 
doctrinated with this idealistic conception of their profession during all th 
years of their teacher training. Here is a wonderful field for putting in 
practice those principles of guidance and direction. Teachers in eve 
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level of the educational field should breathe, think, and exemplify the sacred- 
ness of their exalted profession. If they hold their heads high, if they are 
Jeeply imbued with the dignity of their calling, then they will be able to 
command the respect of their fellowmen. After home and church, the 
school is the heart and center of our national life. Keep that heart clean 
and vigorous, and towering always high above the petty sordid things of life. 
| For this, the teacher needs a salary commensurate with his dignity and 
earning. Already the Southern Association is redoubling its efforts to 
ake our people conscious of this. Highly educated men and women 
sndowed with mental and spiritual gifts surely deserve as abundant a wage 
us the physical laborer. It is a sad commentary on the civic understanding 
of any community that the teachers must resort to strikes in order to exact 
i living wage. The injury that such an expedient does upon the youthful 
ind will live in that community until that generation passes away. The 
inusualness of the situation, the unexpected holiday, the glamour and 
publicity of the whole incident are indelibly engraved upon the mind and 
agination of each and every boy and girl. Their ideal has feet of clay; 
3 something unappreciated; is merely a worker and a laborer. 
And this leads up to still another problem. What will be the attitude 
f the Association in the unionization of its teachers? Will it encourage 
discourage this? ‘This development has proceeded quite a distance at 
ne present time and already its influence has been detected in some city 
wstems. So far, the Southern Association has been successful in keeping 
ne schools clear of outside political implications. Its influence has been 
ery beneficial and its salutary discipline has enhanced its glory and pres- 
ge. It has warded off many outside dangerous encroachments. But 
that could the Association do if unrelated movements should indirectly 
ast a disturbing influence within the ranks of the school membership itself? 
filtration has been, and now is, the method of subversive forces originating 
n foreign shores. Can it happen here, as it has in some of our modern 
ions? 
Some day, sooner or later, this problem will arise. Already its warning 
ouds are appearing on the distant horizon. It might be well to make a 
Yudy of this subject, to determine whether such a movement will or will 
t be beneficial to the teachers themselves and to public education in 
#neral. 
4 These are a few of the problems that come to the mind at the present time. 
course, we realize that many more are being considered now, and will 
in the future. 
}For instance, there are curricular research, evaluative methods, guidance 
Hojects, co-relation of elementary with secondary education approaching 
Jat splendid codperation now existing between the secondary and the 
her level schools. 
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If it should happen that universal military conscription becomes the law 
of the land, it might be well to consider joint education committees with the 
Army and Navy, in order to co-ordinate and consolidate transferable 
credits and curricular subjects. Perhaps also, we might study the problem 
of the educational offerings made by the larger industrial corporations of 
our country. 

The Association has many years of work ahead of it. For this we should 
be grateful. As long as we have work to do and competent men and women 
' to interest themselves in it, we shall enjoy a strong and vigorous future. 
Problems will not frighten us. They are the manna on which we live and 
thrive. Give us the Problems and we will return you a sure and unin- 
terrupted Progress. 


What Next for the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education 


By L. H. Hupsarp 


President, Texas State College for Women, and Chairman 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

| 
Phe Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Southern 
ociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools is facing, as are the other 
mmissions, a busy future. This Commission, as stated in the February, 
-7, issue of the QUARTERLY, saw its inception at the annual meeting of 
Association held at Durham, N. C., in 1916, when a committee was 
ointed “To submit a plan at the next meeting of the Association for 
blishing a commission to undertake the classification of higher insti- 
ons of learning.” As a result of this action the Commission on Insti- 
ns of Higher Education was organized at the Atlanta, Georgia, meet- 
in 1917. 
‘rom its inception this Commission has steadfastly held to this objective, 
*‘classification of higher institutions of learning,” using the word “‘classi- 
ion” in its broad sense. ‘That is, the Commission has been concerned 
setting up and maintaining standards of excellence for the colleges 
universities of the Southern area, of stimulating these institutions to 
rove their individual standards, and of raising the standards of the 
ciation to conform with the improvement of its individual members. 
last general revision of the standards was adopted by the Association 
937. Every action taken by the Commission in these thirty years has. 
in accordance with these purposes. It has continued to maintain 
e objectives. 

an illustration of this may I call your attention to the gradual increase 
inimum salaries for the faculties of member institutions, and of the 
imum amount, per student, to be expended for the library. And may I 
remind you of the care which it has exercised in the admission of new 
bers, and its insistance that member colleges uphold the Association’s 
dards. It has been the constant effort of the Commission to raise the 
ards of higher education in the South through improving the standards _ 
e colleges and universities belonging to the Association. And what 
effective means could be followed? 
order to make this policy more effective the Committee on Standards 
ithe Committee on Reports of the Commission have recently been com- 
into the Committee on Standards and Reports. It is believed that 
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this change will be productive of further stimulating the improvement 
higher education in the Southern area. 

For several years the Commission called for a full report from a third 
its membership each year. This procedure was discontinued in 19; 
Subsequent to 1937, the Commission has secured reports annually from | 
member higher institutions on specific standards, such as the library, t 
faculty, finance, admissions, et cetera. Through this process the Cor 
mittee on Standards and Reports is able to make recommendations as 
changes needed in the standards. 

In its study of standards and of procedures to be followed in the accred 
ing of colleges, the Commission studied the procedures which were adopt 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools af 
an exhaustive study early in the past decade. The executive secretary 
the Association attended all meetings of the North Central Associati 
while this study was in process, and he participated in studies made by tk 
Association of applying colleges. The Commission revised its report for 
to conform to the North Central schedules, and applied them for sevei 
years. This machinery was discarded when it became cumbersome ai 
difficult of execution. Next the Commission applied the Tentative Masi 
Schedule prepared by the American Council on Education. Effecti 
this year, entirely new forms, constructed about the several standards 
the Association, are in use by both junior and senior institutions. 

When the Commission was in its developmental stages about twenty-f 
years ago, the area of the Southern Association had a large number 
colleges that did not meet the standards. At that time graduates of meml 
institutions were few as compared with the demand for teachers in t 
secondary schools of the South. After much deliberation, the Commissi 
recommended and the Association approved the establishment of what | 
been carried as the Non-Member List. While this group of colleges « 
not approximate the standards sufficiently to qualify for membership, 
was agreed that member secondary schools might recruit up to 25 per cé 
of their faculties from graduates of institutions on the list. The origi: 
list, first carried in the Proceedings in 1924, included a total of 66 colleg 
the number of Association members at that time was 72. The Commiss: 
has worked for several years to bring these non-member colleges into - 
membership of the Association. How effective the Commission has be 
in helping these colleges is shown by the fact that the list now carries 0} 
twelve colleges, four of which will have applications for membership 
fore the Association at the meeting in December. This list will be « 
continued as of December, 1948. 

The Commission will continue to coéperate with the Commission: 
Secondary Schools and with the comparatively young Commission: 
Curricular Problems and Research in enterprises and studies of value 
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the region. It was active in its codperation with the Commission on 
Secondary Schools in the Southern Study initiated by the Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research more than ten years ago. But for the 
war, this study might have been of much practical value in showing the 
extent to which high school graduates, who had followed curricula of their 
choosing, might successfully carry on work in the colleges. 
All who have participated in the Work Conferences of 1941, 1942, and 

1946, and those who have followed the reports, realize the stimulation that 
an come from joint activity on the part of the Commissions of the Asso- 
ciation. The forthcoming and final report, “Studies in Higher Education 
n the South,” represents expenditure of money and much time by leaders 
f higher education of the South, in providing qualitative studies as com- 
lementary to its objective standards for admission to membership. This 
report, published in the August issue of the SouTHERN ASSOCIATION 
SJUARTERLY, has been distributed by this means to all institutions holding 
membership in the Association. Such chapters as the following are of 
interest and value to every institution of higher education in the South: 
General and Special Education; The Humanities in Higher Education in 
he South; Natural Sciences; Social Sciences in General Education; Edu- 
ation of Teachers; The Library in Higher Education; Procedures for 
Maintenance of Qualitative Standards; Student Personnel Work; and The 
Sollege and the Community. Other work conferences are a possibility 
or the future. 
) What else is the Commission doing now, and what are its plans for the 
uture? Any answer to such questions must be predicated upon the under- 
itanding that the Commission is not an entity in itself, that it is a com- 
donent of the Association, and that its actions and recommendations are 
never final until approved by the Association in official session. 
At the meeting of the Association in March, 1946, the first meeting since 
December, 1942, the Commission requested of the Association and received 
$2,500 with which to revise its check lists of reference books and periodicals. 
his list, first published in 1940, was outmoded and in need of revision 
before it could be of further service. The result of the work of a repre- 
entative group of Southern librarians is more a work of creation than of 
evision. The book was published in June of this year and two copies dis- 
patched promptly to each higher institution holding membership in the 
ssociation. One of these copies is to be checked against holdings in libraries 
f member institutions. Studies that will be made of these holdings should 
- of value to the libraries of the Association. Reviews of the book in 
arious publications may result in a fairly wide distribution. Sufficient 
opies were printed to permit sale to libraries outside the area of the South- 
rn Association. Dr. W. S. Hoole, Director of Libraries of the University 
ff Alabama, and the staff of librarians who collaborated in this revision, 
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deserve the thanks of the Commission and of the Association for their 
splendid service. 

The group dealing with the library in each of the three Work Conferences 
made valuable suggestions on improvement of the library. At the last 
annual meeting of the Association, the Commission recommended and the 
Association approved establishment of a library committee of the Com- 
mission. The Chairman of the Commission was authorized to name this 
committee. 

Since resumption of meetings of the Association following the war, the 
Commission has received a large number of applications for membership. 
Colleges have been frank to point out the necessity for membership as 
quickly as possible in order that they may qualify for federal benefits for 
veterans enrolled. Some of these colleges had applications before the Com- 
mission in 1942. A large part of the work of the Commission in recent 
months has been with such institutions. Twelve colleges are applying 
for membership this year, and an unusually large number of preliminary 
applications are to be considered. 

Last year the Commission felt that the work of reorganization in the 
colleges, and the handling of unprecedentedly large enrollments made it 
inadvisable to resume at that time its policy of securing reports from the 
membership of the Association. It was felt also that data obtained would 
not be sufficiently representative of stable operations to be of real value. 
Reports on certain junior and senior college standards are being collected | 
this fall for study by the Committee on Standards and Reports and the Com- 
mittee on Junior Colleges. Where institutions do not appear to meet these: 
standards, their representatives will be invited to confer with the committees: 
at the annual meeting. 

Studies by the Commission in the period immediately preceding the war’ 
showed weakness in counselling and guidance service. While this situation: 
is not peculiar to the area covered by the Southern Association, the Com-; 
mission considers it of importance and needing attention. Methods of pro- 
cessing soldiers during the war, and the services furnished by the Veterans’: 
Administration in the colleges now, should be of value as higher institutions: 
seek to improve their work in counselling and guidance. If this work can be: 
extended into the high schools, it should mean eventually, among other 
things, that less remedial work must be done by the colleges. 

With improvement in counselling and guidance, there will be an expan- 
sion in the testing programs in higher institutions. This may result in the 
establishment of new means of determining ability of students to do college: 
work, thereby replacing in time that long-honored bit of “educational 
currency,” the Carnegie unit. The Commission expects to pursue thisi 


matter of admissions, to learn current policy of member institutions, and ta 
recommend improved procedures, 
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Mention needs to be given to examination practices of the region. Many 
the larger universities have established the office of University Examiner. 
le function of this officer is not so much to design and administer exami- 
tions as to work with the faculty in the improvement of the examination 
ress. The Commission is considering recommending that the adminis- 
tion of the Graduate Record Examination be required in all colleges 
plying for membership in the Association. This examination, origi- 
lly administered to graduate students, has been extended to under- 
duate years. The Commission believes that all member colleges of the 
sociation would find this examination of great value. 
Alumni records should have more careful attention than most Southern 
titutions have been providing. Nearly every college in the membership 
a and does point with pride to a Governor, a Senator, and a few other 
jmni in high places; few can show full records of a large percentage of 
Hr alumni. The Commission feels that colleges should know and be able 
ipoint out how well their graduates are doing in whatever profession or 
jupation they may be engaged. If this information were complete and 
tilable, the Association could dispense with much of its accrediting 
ichinery. 
(he most important matter hefore the Commission at the present time is 
j) accreditation of graduate instruction. It is a fact that there is no 
janization in the country at this time to which education can turn to learn 
ich graduate schools are strong and which are weak. The Commission 
il the Association have been concerned over this gap in higher education. 
several years ago the Association, on recommendation of the Commission, 
ited the Conference of Graduate Deans of the Southern States to give 
y to this matter and to make recommendations. This Conference, 
tr years of study and discussion, adopted a report last December, em- 
ying qualitative and quantitative standards for graduate instruction on 
lh the Master’s and the Doctor’s levels. This report was approved by 
Association in principle last December. A committee of the Com- 
sion has been appointed to direct the work. The standards have been 
ributed to the membership for consideration at the forthcoming meeting 
he Association. A small amount of money was provided by the Asso- 
ion for its preliminary work, preparatory to launching the program. 
3 expected that the Foundations will give assistance. 
he Commission hopes that every higher institution in the membership, 
icularly those that have programs of graduate study or plan such pro- 
ms, will give careful study to the proposed standards and be prepared 
full discussion when the question of their adoption is before the Asso- 
ion. If the Commission can succeed in its proposed program of the 
sditation of graduate instruction, it will render significant service to 
er education that will reflect credit upon the Association and the region. 
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The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education feels that as 
integral and important unit of the Southern Association, it has render 
significant service to education in this region. It has assisted in the int 
gration of more than 200 institutions of higher education into an associati 
of strength and of influence. It has had an important part in achievi 
the original objectives of the founders of the Association. Through t 
continuity of its studies and reports it has, to a significant extent, achiey 
one of its major objectives, namely in causing each institution of high 
education in the region to realize that it is an important unit in the As: 
ciation—that the Association is concerned with its welfare and rejoices 
its development. 


2a 


Vhere Are Educational Complexities Leading Us? 


By R. F. Poote 
President, Clemson College, and Member of the Executive Committee 


To be learned and to possess the wisdom to use knowledge effectively 
der all circumstances is generally recognized as being meritorious to both 
lividuals and to society. 

The secondary schools and colleges today are challenged and encouraged 
offer the brightest opportunities for learning. All secondary schools, 
leges, and universities, whether small or large, can maintain worthy goals 
perpetuating high standards to the end that men and women may gain 
wledge and wisdom. The schools by disregarding the principle of good 
cational standards could easily degrade the opportunities to acquire 
d educational values by permitting poor standards because they would 
to train the mind to acquire the knowledge and wisdom essential to the 
hest service to society. To fit the courses and the curricula to meet the 
hes of the students would inevitably lower standards. ‘To educate and 
train should be synonymous in educational philosophy. To train be- 
first giving a student the tools of education is definitely a questionable 
cedure. This does not mean that many types of artisans cannot be trained 
among those who are unable to go forward in sound formal education. 
The variety of curricula and courses, constantly increasing in secondary 
ools and higher educational institutions, may indicate that sound edu- 
ional philosophies are drifting. It may indicate that new curricula and 
rses are robbing those not well perfected and not sufficiently financed. 
contention that some institutions are over curricularized may bea more 
threat to good education in many schools than any other factor. The 
school diploma, if it means anything, should mean a strong basic edu- 
ional level and not an excuse to rid schools of certain individuals and en- 
ze upon numbers of graduates. Education in secondary schools can best 
ye the needs of society by continuing a serious effor: toward preparing 
pupil to meet college entrance requirements because this would be a 
means of offering high grade work, and I believe it would assure the 
i] means of obtaining the greatest useful knowledge, as well as how to 
ly it. Likewise the college curricula should certify to a definite standard 
arning. The potential teacher is worthy of being exposed to many op- 
tunities for learning. It seems certain that those fortified with knowledge 
well be free to develop the technique and mechanics of stimulating 
r intellectual curiosity. An inspiring and satisfactory teacher is always 
aster of knowledge. In recent years so much emphasis has been placed 
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on training teachers that continuity of education and training may ha 
suffered. As a result the training may have bought out the education. 
we are to have good teachers it seems that certain changes are essential 
regard to the present standards of accrediting. Teachers of science ai 
mathematics could meritoriously be accepted on their educational level 
gardless of whether or not they have had any courses in method educatic 
Courses in methods of teaching might likewise be offered advantageously | 
the most successful professors in the college, regardless of their specialty, a: 
means of exposing the student to a variety of good methods. I have oft 
wondered why this procedure has not been used. 

Desirable cultural values are probably developed more by example deme 
strations than by formal courses. The broad beneficial examples of cultv 
may be difficult to demonstrate and maintain in secondary school and lar 
university environments but many of the colleges, especially the small : 
stitutions, can use effectively the cultural values essential to educatior 
standards in well organized extracurricular activities. The smaller insti‘ 
tions may well be happy over their position in favorably developing t 
humanistic values in their students. 

Standards essential for graduate work in southern institutions are sou) 
and students qualified to do graduate work will have no difficulty in atta: 
ing the standards. Good graduate work must not be contingent on beautil 
and spacious buildings, the number of professors, or the number of books: 
the library. Graduate work must be based upon achievement and on . 
sults. One able and inspiring professor constantly associated with his s’ 
dents can return to society better qualified individuals with scholarly a 
scientific knowledge than are graduated from large departments which : 
crowded with students who have only course or lecture contact with p| 
fessors of known reputation. 

The reasoning is that the smaller schools should get graduate work goi 
all the way to the doctorate in subjects where they have outstanding schola 
and scientific teaching personnel. Their good results will in time bri 
recognition and what is considered accrediting. Furthermore, accredit. 
should be a mark of distinction fully earned and not a series of paper star 
ards which can be measured by sincerity only. Large and small institutic 
should codperate toward the highest fulfillment of the graduate needs in | 
southern states. There is merit in the conventional standards for gradut 
work generally agreed to throughout the nation, but the teacher and stud: 
must respect, attain, and abide by the standards. I am sure the quality 
graduate work in different institutions, and in the different departments 
the same institutions, shows wide variations. To establish standards § 
paper is not difficult but give them a sincere application and they m 
easily come into conflict with and be influenced by much diverse and ec 
plex treatment. Any thought that every complexity of graduate work « 
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be fixed should be dispelled but nothing should be allowed to deter those 
thinking in the highest ideals of learning from feeling it an obligation to 
educate men and women as teachers and researchers. Our southern youth 
must be prepared well to-discover and perfect the uses of the resources of the 
southern states. 

The deans of southern graduate schools would render education a needed 
service if they would direct much of their interest toward discovering able 
professors wherever they are located in small and large institutions for grad- 
uate teaching and lend them the encouragement and inspiration that they 
would welcome and pay well for in effort. 

The quality of education in the secondary schools, and indirectly in the 
colleges, will be influenced by the educational level and the minds of those 
who control the curricula and the courses. It is very important that cogni- 
ance be taken of the educational standards of graduate work in institutions 
that cater to teachers. 

In liberal arts, southern institutions have made a good start in the graduate 
eld. In the sciences southern graduate work has lagged. Opportunities 
re now rich for higher institutions to enter with greater enthusiasm the two 

portant graduate approaches to arts and humanities and to science and 
echnology. ‘These are the two classes of institutions in the southern states 

ell able to offer graduate work. The challenge is ever present and we 
hall do well to accept it as a certain means of assuring the youth of the 
outhern states a desired education. 


. 


What Next——Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research? 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Dean, University of Kentucky, and Chairman Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Research 


AND 


Exus F. HARTFORD 
Coérdinating Agent for the Commission 


During the past year and a half the Commission has given careful con- 
sideration to its functions and responsibilities to the Association and southern 
education in general. It was recognized that the future responsibilities of 
the Commission were affected by some important circumstances. The 
Commission as a part of the Association had held its activities to a minimum 
during the war years. ‘The single major undertaking of the Commission, 
‘The Southern Study,” which was begun in 1938 was brought to a close 
with the publication of a final report in 1946. Similarly, the codperative 
project with the Commission on Institutions of Higher Learning in its 
sponsorship of work conferences on higher education was drawing to a close. 
This provided opportunity for assumption of new projects and activities. 
The continuing responsibilities of the Commission should be thought 
through in the light of the number and diversity of agencies and organi- 
zations in southern education. There appeared to be need for effective: 
coéperation with existing programs and future plans of groups already at 
work. Finally, the Commission recognized that its primary functions were! 
those with which it was originally charged by the Association. These con-: 
siderations have been utilized in discussion and correspondence of the: 
Commission since the beginning of 1946. 

Consequently, the answer to the question stated in the above title appears: 
somewhat clearer to the Commission at this juncture. 


The Way It Looks from Here 


In brief, the continuing functions of the Commission have been stated! 
as (1) Research, (2) Clearing house service, (3) Follow up, and (4) Regional 
coéperation, 

The research function stems from the initial charge to the Commission as 
it was first stated by the Association in December 1935. The Commission’ 
was directed to study and report upon (a) accreditation policies, (b) pro-+ 
cedures in administering programs of studies, and (c) significant trends: 
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viously a good deal of ground is covered by these statements. The first 
ather definite and concrete, the second is more general, and the last 
ounts to an “elastic clause’ which might be construed to cover almost 
7 movement in today’s education. 
\fter considerable discussion and study, the Commission has undertaken 
prepare and distribute brief studies and reports upon pertinent problems 
1 subjects in these areas. At present, the responsibility for these reports 
olaced in the office of a codrdinating agent under the direction of the 
ecutive Committee of the Commission. An effort has been made to 
rease the number of informal studies by enlisting competent graduate 
dents in undertaking appropriate problems for thesis writing. At 
sent three such subjects are in preparation by graduate students. Little 
gress has been made toward interesting graduate students in institutions 
er than those in which a member of the Commission assumes initiative 
this work. Correspondence is invited from interested faculty members 
1 graduate students in colleges and universities of the Association. In- 
ies should be directed to the office of the codrdinating agent. 
Che clearing house service as a function of the Commission has developed 
1 the requests and inquiries which have been received from member 
jools and colleges during the past year and a half. The number of 
cellaneous requests for information and other inquiries has not assumed 
jor proportions but is large enough to require attention. In addition, a 
aber of chores and odd jobs seems to belong in this category. Chores 
as the initial distribution of some 1860 copies of the reprints of the 
thern Study Report, the handling of the sales of the Southern Study 
ort, and the distribution to member schools and colleges of stocks of 
e bulletins prepared by the staff of the Southern Study will serve as 
trations of this service. This miscellaneous, or odd-jobs function, is a 
inuing responsibility of the office of the codrdinating agent. 
the follow-up function of the Commission was recognized in view of the 
pletion of the Southern Study and the conclusion of the series of work 
ferences on higher education. Since these projects were completed 
g the war and immediate post-war years, their findings were not 
zed to the extent which would have been the case in normal times. It 
Hears unthinkable that the Commission and the Association should not 
iimpt to give the widest circulation to the findings of these projects among 
aber schools and colleges. This appears to be a matter for further con- 
ration and implementation by the respective commissions of the Asso- 
on. 
nally, regional coéperation as a function of the Commission came as an 
rowth of recent attempts to define its program in the light of existing 
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coéperation with six or eight of the most active organizations in south 
education. This feature of the Commission’s program has met with wi 
spread approval and seems to be worth continuing. Some outgrowth 
these “comparing notes” discussions appear to be showing up in increa 
coéperative effort among southern education groups. The Commis 
attempts to keep contact with other regional education groups and prep: 
informal reports from time to time. The coérdinating agent has | 
pared and distributed a mimeographed newsletter in alternate months si 
July 1946. 

The regional function appears to be of unusual significance, since 
Commission does have regional responsibility because of the very natur 
its membership. That regional responsibility, however, is now q 
clearly one which must be correlated with programs of a number of south 
organizations in the field of education. 


The Next Big Step: The Coéperative Study in Elementary Education 


The Codperative Study in Elementary Education (the largest sir 
undertaking of the Commission) illustrates the codperative approach 
educational effort in the South. The Policy-making Committee for 
study includes representatives of nine important commissions and org; 
zations at work in southern education. ‘These are as follows: 

Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

Commission on Secondary Schools 

Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education 

Deans of Education in Southern States 

Southern Conference on Teacher Education 

Southern Council on Elementary Education 

Southern States Work Conference 

Southern University Conference 

For purposes of the record, a brief summary of the origin and initiatid 
the study is presented: 

In July and August 1946, respectively, the Executive Committee o: 
Commission and the Work Conference on Higher Education discusse 
their meetings at Spartanburg, South Carolina, the need for studies iri 
problems of elementary education and in the education of teachers 
elementary schools. Earlier, in June 1946, the Southern States W 
Conference had prepared a report which was subsequently published 
the title Improving the Elementary Schools in the Southern Region. The Souti 
Conference on Teacher Education had also given attention to the nee 
studies in these areas. Accordingly, in December 1946 the Memphis: 
grams of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research an 
Commission on Secondary Schools devoted attention to problems of née 
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idies in elementary education. The two Commissions authorized an 
ploratory effort to initiate such a study in codperation with the other 
gional groups which are now represented on the Policy-Making Com- 
ittee. These proposals were submitted to the Executive Committee of the 
sociation which authorized a request to the General Education Board for 
nds and directed the Commission to act as its agent in initiating the study. 
Most of the organizations now codperating in the study sent representa- 
res to a joint meeting with the Executive Committee of the Commission 
} Curricular Problems and Research, which met in Edgewater Park, 
ississippi, in April of this year. In that meeting the plan for the study 
id the request for funds were completed. Early in May the General Edu- 
tion Board approved this request and made an initial grant to cover an 
ploratory year of study. The chief state school officers, in codperation 
ith officials of the nine organizations residing in their respective states, 
signated state chairmen, who were assembled at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
me g to 11, as a Codrdinating Committee to initiate the study. Dr. J. B. 
ite, of the George Peabody College for Teachers, was appointed executive 
cretary on a part-time basis. All state committees have now been ap- 
aed and Dr. White is arranging conferences with each one in the early 
tumn. In these meetings plans are being made for the study during 
e exploratory period which will end June 30, 1948. 

The Policy-Making Committee and the Coérdinating Committee (state 
airmen) will hold their next meetings in connection with the convention 
the Association at Louisville, Kentucky, in December of this year. Copies 
the final plan for the study, entitled The Southern Association’s Codperative 
dy in Elementary Education, dated June 22, 1947, were given wide distri- 
tion among the commissions and other organizations codperating in the 
dy. A limited number of copies are available for distribution upon re- 
est to the office of the codrdinating agent of the Commission. 

he experiences of the codperating organizations in launching the co- 
erative study indicate that an effective pattern of regional codperation 
developing. The Commission expects that a considerable share of its 
rk will be given to this study during the next three years. Meanwhile, 
normal routine activities will continue. This is what appears to be 
1 the cards” as an answer to the question, ‘““What next—Commission on 


icular Problems and Research?” 


The Problem of Guidance 


By R. F. THomMaAson 
Registrar, University of Tennessee and Member of the Executive Committee 


Plato once said, “Young man, know thyself.” Our educational ins 
tutions are designed to do that very thing, and yet we too often turn asi 
with an air of distrust any attempts to establish guidance or counseli 
programs on a modern and scientific basis, on the assumption, presumab 
that “book learning”’ is all that is necessary to cause one to know himself. 

One can hardly attend an educational meeting in these days, or any oth 
type of meeting for that matter, without being reminded time and again 
the scientific age in which we live. We are all aware of this fact and we s 
the results of science on every side. Things are complicated in every we 
of life and there is not going to be any let up. Education has surely kept pz 
with the business world to the extent that when a student enters college 
is really mystified at the myriad of new things about him. He comes fz 
to face with high powered athletics, fraternity life, student activities of eve 
description, and 25 or 30 curricula from which he must select one for 
major interest. He also receives a lot of “‘street corner’ advice from 
buddies about which are the crip courses and the like. Sometimes a stud 
is overwhelmed by all these things unless he has at his command a good a 
safe guidance center to which to turn for sound advice. 

In these modern days, most every business concern, especially the la: 
ones, has a personnel officer. Among other things, he will tell you thai 
is an expensive proposition for his concern to employ people without f 
making a thorough investigation of the abilities of those under considerati! 
The result is that our industrial organizations are spending large sums 
money in an attempt to find the right person for the right job. They k 
very elaborate and scientific records on their employees. They are ct 
stantly doing research to find ways of improving their personnel procedu: 
and they find that it pays. 

Our educational institutions, from the elementary school on throt 
college, have too long had the feeling that our responsibility is to teach : 
“three R’s” in the same old way year after year and not worry about | 
results. If the result is a square peg in a round hole, what of it? Ki 
on trying until one is found that will fit, seems to be the philosophy of 
many of our educational leaders. 

In modern society, there is a job into which every individual will fit 
not perfectly, at least satisfactorily. It is the function of our educati¢ 
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ems, through the medium of educational guidance, to “match the in- 
dual to the job.” 
Vithin the last three or four years, many of our colleges and universities 
e established, in codperation with the Federal Government, what are 
wn as Veterans Guidance Centers. These Veterans Guidance Centers 
ear to be gaining for themselves a permanent place as instruments of 
nseling and guidance not only for the veteran, but also for the non- 
eran. Many people think that, with some adaptations, these guidance 
ters offer a splendid counseling program for all our students. 
‘his paper, is concerned primarily with educational guidance on the 
ege level. It is not the intention to outline in detail a guidance pro- 
m, but to present briefly a few items which are “musts” in any success- 
guidance work. 
ldequate Personnel. It is necessary to have a trained personnel and to 
e them in sufficient number that every case can be given individual 
ntion. ‘The staff should not only know what to do, but they should 
ww how to go about their job. Technical training in psychology, testing, 
| the like, is very important, but an adviser of students must also have a 
> for human beings, a sort of missionary attitude toward his work, if 
please. 
ome institutions use regular members of the teaching staff as counselors. 
ome instances there is a slight reduction in the teaching load, but with- 
extra compensation. Other schools reduce the teaching load and in- 
se the pay, and still others do not reduce the teaching load nor do they 
lease the pay. Whatever plan is adopted it should be one which will 
uately recognize counseling as a major responsibility of the insti- 
n’s educational program. 
he counselors themselves, those who assist the students to select their 
ects and, to some extent, their curricula, should do some teaching and 
Id be selected because of their love and aptitude for this work, but there 
Id be a staff without teaching responsibilities which can devote its entire 
to the matter of giving various types of tests to students referred to them, 
to the interpretation of the test results. These interpretations in one 
or another should in turn be made known to the advisee and adviser. 
part of the staff may well be called the clinical technicians. hy 
se Served. Every student should be made to feel that he is privileged 
ail himself of the opportunities offered in the guidance center. To give 
pression that a guidance center is only for those who are poor students 
defeat its very purpose. Naturally, it is for them, but it can be of 
service to all other students. 
the clinical staff can be of great help to admission officers in helping 
e whether or not to admit students whose previous records have been 
A scientific analysis of a student’s capabilities often reveals facts 
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which, too often, do not show up on the record from high school or even 0 
a transfer record from another college. 

Too often a student selects a major line of interest without very muc 
information on which to base a choice. A few days after the first atom 
bomb was dropped a prospective student came into my office and applie 
for admission to the University. He said he wanted to study physics. H 
record showed he was very poor in science and had apparently a poor matl 
ematical background. I sent this person to our guidance center and afte 
about eight hours there I got the report that, while the student did have a 
average aptitude score for college students, he definitely should avoi 
specialization in a science involving very much mathematics. Suc 
examples can be multiplied indefinitely by most any admissions officer. 

All too frequently college students decide they want to study law « 
medicine or engineering on the basis of what they think such people ear: 
or the social standing it may give them, rather than on a scientific analys 
of their own abilities and how such abilities match the requirements of th 
profession selected. Every student deserves the privilege of discussing wii 
a capable and sympathetic adviser these and related problems. ‘The soon 
this is done the better it is for all concerned. So frequently we wait un’ 
a quarter’s work has been failed and then we try to discover the cause. ( 
course, this is better than not at all, but how much better it would be if tl 
student could have been guided into the proper place at first. Son 
students, as they enter college, simply do not have any idea of the selectie 
of a profession. In reply to whether they like this or that profession, the 
answer is negative, they do not like this or that profession, but they have » 
positive selections. ‘These young people are in desperate need of sou: 
advice. 

Records. Adequate records should be kept, but only those which w 
serve areal need. ‘The adviser needs certain information about his advise 
He should have the student’s general aptitude, his achievement score in su! 
subjects as English, mathematics, etc., and his reading score. He shou 
also have the student’s high school average. If the advisee has any p 
sical handicaps which might affect his academic progress, these should | 
made known to the adviser. The financial status of the student, whe 
he has too little or too much money at his disposal, frequently has a dir; 
bearing on his scholastic progress. 

The results of personality ratings should be available to. advisers. 17 
same is true of the results of vocational inventory tests of various types. — 
many instances explanatory notes from the clinical staff to the tea 
advisers should accompany the results of the tests. Naturally the coll 
grades each quarter should be immediately available to the advisers. _ 

The extent to which a student participates or fails to participate in 
curricula activities may have a direct bearing on his scholastic achievem 
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cessive participation in or complete exclusion from these activities 
juld be the key for an alert adviser to have a conference with his advisee. 
Study habits of students are.too frequently not well established. In many 
es it is necessary to form how-to-study classes. The improvement of read- 
; is another thing which should be provided somewhere along the line. 
is a well known fact that many college freshmen have only the reading 
ity of a tenth grade student, while some are down as low as sixth grade 
lity. It is not surprising that such inferior reading ability will affect 
versely the progress of a student. 

[ have mentioned faculty advisers and clinical advisers. They should 
t be thought of as separate and distinct units, but rather as supporting 
rts of a well rounded guidance program, each entirely inadequate without 
> support of the other. 

Codrdinator. A complete counseling and guidance program involves 
iny items of information which may be stored away in a number of 
ferent offices. Someone must be available to pull together these various 
ces of information and see that they are put together in such a way as to 
e the student and the adviser the best possible picture of the problem in 
nd. 

[ think of a college advisory program as beginning when the student 
es application for admission to college. Yes, I know it must start in 
h school, as he selects his course of study there, and as he chooses a pro- 
ion, and also as he decides on a college to attend. These are all very 
ortant, but, for the sake of brevity, they must be eliminated here. 
dmission to college today involves much more than deciding whether 
not a student is a high school graduate and has the required units as in- 
ated in the catalog. An effort should be made to see that the student 
cts a course of study for which his previous training and ability has pre- 
ed him. As has already been pointed out, this involves frequently the 
of vocational inventory tests. ‘Too often students today choose to study 
ineering because they have seen the wonders of science, while on the 
er hand, they have no aptitude or background for mathematics, which 
n absolute prerequisite for the successful pursuit of the study of engineer- 
. Several conferences and possibly a visit to the guidance center may 
desirable before a decision is made. 

e second step involves freshman week. Here considerable information 
be given to the student about college life, study habits, extra-curricula 
ivities, etc. It is quite likely that he may be given some placement tests 
ch will furnish valuable information to the adviser. 

third step begins at this time also. The student is now assigned toa 
ty adviser in the college in which he is to do his work. To this adviser 
nt the information referred to in the preceding paragraphs along with 
essary explanations. Such information should be in the hands of the 
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advisers before the first meeting of the adviser with his advisees. Th 
student has a conference with his adviser and arranges his course of stud) 
He reports to this adviser from time to time during the year to seek advic 
about his program, making no changes without the adviser’s consent. 

A fourth step is for the codrdinator of the guidance program to feed ini 
the advisers any new information which may come to his attention after th 
opening of school. Results of mid-term examinations are a case in han 
The codrdinator should take steps to acquaint the student with all academ 
rules, such as averages for graduation, for admission to upper divisic 
studies, for eligibility for re-enrollment each quarter, and the like. Th 
student should be trained to keep a record of his work, especially for ti 
first two years. 

A final step is when the student changes from the lower division to tl 
upper division. At this time he is given a new adviser, a professor wh 
teaches in the department in which the student will do his major wor 
This new adviser will be responsible for advising the student on his le 
two-years work. By this time the emphasis is on the selection of a relate 
and properly balanced course of study; the problem of study habits na 
plays a minor role. At the beginning of the seventh quarter, the stude 
is furnished with a credit sheet showing the courses he has completed az 
those he must complete. It contains also other valuable informaty 
about graduation, such as the residence requirement and graduation averag 

Whenever a student changes advisers the old and new adviser must | 
notified of the change and an accurate record kept in a central office, th 
of the codrdinator. When such changes are made all information whi 
the old adviser has on an advisee should be sent to the new adviser. 

We have all had that heart-breaking experience of talking to some stude 
who has failed his work in college and has been told he cannot return t 
next quarter. It is one thing to look at a student’s record and tell him: 
does not meet the regulations for readmission, but it is another thing: 
give him some constructive suggestions as to what to do next. If he can: 
shown where he fits into the scheme of things and not just be told that: 
has failed and is therefore out, and if he can be shown that there is son 
thing worth-while which he can do with success, then he will go away w 
a new outlook on life. A properly operated guidance center should | 
able to perform this service. 

We often hear some college administrator boast, under the guise of hi 
standards, that his institution has “flunked” a large number of stude 
during the last session. Before taking pride in such a record one shot 
examine the causes for such failures. They can be due, among other thir 
to poor teaching, to unsatisfactory admission procedures, or to a lack 
an adequate guidance program. As to the last two reasons given, | 
colleges should have some measuring instruments by which to determ 
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at the abilities and aptitudes of its prospective students are, and whether 
sre are available curricula to meet these individual needs and abilities, 
d then—and this is most important—see that the student is directed into 
> pursuit of those studies. The student may find himself taking some- 
ng far different from what he originally had in mind, but it will pay off 
the long run. It is the function of a college to have such a guidance pro- 
am. If an institution finds that it does not have a curriculum or in- 
vidual courses to meet the needs of such a student, then that institution 
duty bound to advise the person of that fact, and even to suggest where 
ch training may be found. 
One final word. The more you can learn about a student before he 
ters school the better it is for all concerned. Whenever there is doubt 
out a prospective student’s ability to do college work, or to pursue success- 
ly the curriculum he has chosen, such a student should be called in for a 
nference, and possibly the help and experience of the guidance center. 
Educational counseling is not new, but there are new techniques and 
ethods of approach. It needs all the emphasis we can give it, both on 
e elementary, the high school, and the college level. Modern industry 
n tell you when one of its employees is not succeeding and the cause of 
failure. Our colleges and schools must not be outdone by industry 
this respect. Our responsibility is to help our students to know them- 
ves. 


Holland Holton—In Memoriam 


By Proressor A. M. PRocToR 
Professor of Education, Duke University 


On August 20, 1947, after months of heroic struggle with a painful an 
fatal disease, Holland Holton entered into eternal rest. With quiet deter 
mination and heroic courage he carried on until the very end. From hi 
friends and acquaintances left behind he received the universal acclaim o 
“Well done! thou good and faithful servant.” It will be difficult, if no 
impossible, to find his peer to succeed him as editor of the QUARTERLY 0 
as member of the faculty of Duke University. 

Holland Holton was born in Dobson, North Carolina, May 13, 188€ 
In his early boyhood his family moved to Durham and there he attende: 
the Durham City Schools, and later Trinity College. He graduated fror 
Trinity in r907 at the head of his class, summa cum laude. At this time th 
General Assembly had just made appropriations for establishing stat 
high schools. Holland Holton was the first candidate to take the exam 
nations for a principal’s certificate to serve in these state high schools an: 
was the first person to be awarded this certificate. He served successive 
as principal of the East Durham High School, head of the department « 
history in the Durham High School, and principal of the West Durham Hig; 
School. He then became Assistant Superintendent of the Durham Count 
Schools and later County Superintendent. 

While acting as County Superintendent, he organized with the surroun 
ing counties a joint summer school to provide facilities for the bett 
training of rural school teachers. He induced the authorities of Trinin 
College to allow the use of the college facilities for the summer school. Th 
was born the school which has become an integral part of the program 1 
Duke University which was founded around Trinity College. 

Dr. Holton found time from his teaching duties to study law at Trinit 
Later he attended Chicago University and obtained the degree of Doct: 
of Jurisprudence. But he could not break away from his love of teachi 
While he was Superintendent of Schools of Durham County he was call 
upon to become a lecturer in the Department of Education at Trini 
College. In 1919 he was made Professor of Education and Head of t 
Department in that institution and in 1921 he was made Director of t 
Summer School, in both of which positions he served with eminent succes 
until his death. 

Soon after graduation from college, Dr. Holton married Miss Li 
Young, a classmate. She survives him together with two sons, Samu 
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aduate student in Education at Yale, and Holland Young, an under- 
aduate student at Duke. 
Since his first appointment as a delegate from Duke University to the 
uthern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dr. Holton has 
en active in the affairs of that organization.. In 1928 he was appointed 
the Commission on Secondary Schools and later served as a member of 
© Central Committee on Unit Courses of Study, becoming Chairman of 
= Committee in 1931. He was appointed to the Committee on Standards 
1935. In December 1936 the publication of the QUARTERLY was author- 
d and he was made editor and has served in that capacity until his death. 
1936 he was made a member of the Central Reviewers Committee 
- Private Secondary Schools and that same year was made a member of 
e Appeals Committee of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
Dr. Holton found time to contribute much to the educational, civic, 
id religious life of his state. From 1g1g to 1925 he served as secretary to 
= North Carolina Commission on High School Textbooks. He was a 
ime mover in the organization of the Durham County Board of Health 
d for four years served as a member of the board. He was a charter 
ember and. Past President of the Durham Kiwanis Club. During the 
t war he served as a faithful and efficient member of the local draft 
ard. As a member of the North Carolina Central Committee for the 
thodist College Advance he was a dynamic force. In the very last 
eks of his illness he was formulating plans for the successful conclusion of 
work of that committee. As a member of the faculty of Duke Uni- 
sity, in addition to serving as Head of the Department of Education and 
ector of the Summer Schools, he was constantly being called upon to 
€ on important special and standing committees. He enjoyed the 
pect and full confidence of the administration and of all his fellow faculty 
smbers. 
As an individual Dr. Holton could best be characterized as a friend of 
mm. He was a sympathetic and valiant champion of the “underdog.” 
was thoroughly democratic in his attitudes and consecrated his life in 
oted service to humanity. 
his volume of the QuARTERLY marks the conclusion of Dr. Holton’s 
ices to the cause of education. In the last weeks of his life he planned 
s last number of Volume XI, and sent out invitations to contributors. 
this issue he is still the editor. The assembly of the printer’s copy, 
proof reading, and other details have been done by his son, Samuel, 
true, but full directions and plans for the issue were completed by him 
ing his last few days. Dr. Holton’s active services have ended but he 
continue to serve through the influence of his life and character upon 
thousands of students who came under his tutelage and among the 


usands of his friends and acquaintances. 


Editorial Notes 


STATEMENT REGARDING PROGRAM 


President Doak S. Campbell writes concerning the program of the Asso 
ciation: 

“Since the last annual meeting of the Association numerous suggestion 
have been received by the Chairman and by members of the Executiv 
Committee concerning the program for 1947. Most of these suggestion 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Reduce the total time covered by th 
Association and its various commissions and committees; (2) Provide mor 
time in the general sessions for consideration of the work of the commissions 
(3) Provide mimeographed reports of all matters that call for deliberation 
(4) Omit preliminaries such as welcome and response addresses, etc. 

“The Executive Committee, together with the officers of the Commissior 
reviewed all of the suggestions and unanimously agreed upon the genera 
outline presented. 

“Account has been taken of the needs of many allied organizations whic. 
customarily hold their meetings during the same week, and it is the belie 
of the Committee that they will not suffer materially under the preser 
schedule.” 


THIS NUMBER OF THE QUARTERLY 


The material for this issue of the QUARTERLY had been requested at th 
time of my father’s passing. It has been my privilege, with the assistanc 
of his colleague, Professor A. M. Proctor, to complete this number. M 
father particularly valued the personal and professional friendships whic 
he had made throughout the years with members of the Association box 
at its annual meetings and in his position as editor of the QUARTERLY. 

S. M. H. 
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Marist College 
REGISTRAR R. F. THOMASON 
University of Tennessee 
PRESIDENT R. F. POOLE 
Clemson College 
Dean E. B. ROBERT 
Louisiana State University 
Director T. O. SRYGLEY 
Director of Instruction 
Texas Public Schools 
SUPERINTENDENT K. P. WALKER 
Jackson Public Schools 
ProFressor W. R. SMITHEY 
University of Virginia 


COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chairman 
PrEsIDENT L. H. HupBarp 
Texas State College for Women 
Secretary 
PRESIDENT G. C. WHITE 
Emory University 
Executive Secretary 


M. C. HunTLEY 
2081 21st Avenue, South, Birmingham 5, Alabama 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman 
W. D. Nrxon 
High School Supervisor 
State Department of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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Vice-Chairman 


Mark GopMAN 
Supervisor of High Schools 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Secretary 


FRANK C. JENKINS 
230 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 
AND RESEARCH 


Chairman 


DEAN WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 
University of Kentucky 


Secretary 


REGISTRAR W. L. MAYER 
State College of the University of North Carolina 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Program of the Annual Meeting 
and Allied Meetings 


All Meetings Will Be Held in the 
Brown Hotel Unless Otherwise 
Indicated 


Sunday, November 30 
00 A.M. Meeting of the Central Reviewing Committees of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools 
00 P.M. Meeting of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 


cation 
Meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and 


Research 
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g:00 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


2:90 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
9:45 A.M. 
11:45 A.M. 
12:00 M 
2:30 P.M. 
3:15 P.M. 


4:45 P.M. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


Monday, December 1 


Registration of Delegates 

Meeting of the Commission on Secondary Schools 

Meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research 

Meeting of the Commission on Secondary Schools 

Meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Re 

search 

Meeting of the Executive Committee (to consider the Report « 
Secretary-Treasurer, the Report of the Secondary Con 
mission, and miscellaneous referred matters) 


Tuesday, December 2 


First Regular Session of the Association (See Meetings of tt 
Association) 

Second Regular Session of the Association 

Meeting of the Executive Committee (to consider the Repo 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, tl 
Report of the Committee on Audit, the Report of the Con 
mittee on Nominations, and the reports of other committee 


Wednesday, December 3 


Third Regular Session of the Association 

Regular Business Session of the Association 

Annual Banquet of the Association (All past presidents of tl 
Association as special guests) 


MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Convention Hall, Brown Hotel 


Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


9:30 A.M. 
Opening Announcements and Committee Assignments 
General Program of the Commission on Secondary Schools 


Address—Mr,. Roy E. Larsen, President and Director, Tin 
iner 


Adjournment 
2:30 P.M. 
Address—Dr. Ralph McDonald, Director of the Departme 
of Higher Education of the National Education Associatio: 


General Program of the Commission on Curricular Proble: 
and Research 


Adjournment 
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o A.M. 
5 A.M. 


5 A.M. 


1O M 


o P.M. 


Wednesday, December 3, 1947 
9:30 A.M. 


Preliminary Business Session 
General Program of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 


Education 


Address—Dr. Charles E. McAllister, President of the Association 


of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Insti- 
tutions 


Adjournment 


2:00 P.M. 


. Report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 


cation 


. Report of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
. Report of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Re- 


search 


. Report of the Editor of the QUARTERLY 

. Report of the Committee on Negro Schools 

. Report of the Committee on Recognitions and Memorials 
. Report of the Committee on the Audit 

. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 

. Unfinished Business 

. New Business 

. Resolutions 

12. 


Election of officers 


o P.M. Adjournment 
o P.M. Annual Banquet of the Association 
Address—Mr. Ordway Tead, Director, Harper and Brothers 


PROGRAM 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEAN 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Monday, December 1, 1947 


Morning Session 
9:00 
Registration 
9:30 
“What Can Economists Contribute to World Stability’ — 
Dean C. K. Brown, Davidson College 
“The Utility of Historical Training’’— 
Dean Fred Cole, Tulane University 
‘Training for Citizenship’ — 
President Hubert Searcy, Huntingdon College 


Report on the Meeting of the National Association of Academic Deans— 
Dean Clement French, Randolph Macon Woman’s College 


Luncheon 
12:30 


Afternoon Session 
2:30 
(Subject to be announced) 
Dr. Dwayne Orton, Director of Education, International Busin 
Machines Corporation 


The Question Box: Dean F. M. Kinard, Clemson College 
Election of Officers 


OFFICERS, 1947 


Dean H. J. Herring = Dean Otto R. Nielsen | Dean Martha S. Graft 

Duke University Texas College of Arts Mary Baldwin College 

Chairman and Industries Secretary-Treasurer 
Vice Chairman 


The Southern Association Quarterly 
VOLUME XI 


1947 
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